THE   PENINSULA
-when you tell Michel Ney to lead his troops against
the enemy you -will see how he will obey you. . . . But
when it pleases you to disarrange the staff of the Army,
you must understand that I will no more listen to your
orders that I fear your threats. ... I esteem you, and
you know it. You esteem me, and I know it. But
why the devil sow discord between us over a mere
caprice? For after all, how on earth are you to know-
that your little man can throw a bomb better than my
old veteran, who is, I assure you, a reliable fello^w.
They say your man dances prettily; all the better for
him; but this does not prove that he can make
those mad Spaniards dance, and that is what -we
-want.'
Massena put the case before Junot: "You see it is im-
possible to do anything with that man. . . . Am I then
only a sham Commander-in-Chief? I mean that this
young man shall conduct the siege, and by the devil in
hell Monsieur Ney shall bend the knee before my will,
or my name is not MassenaP
In this mood he hurried to the scene of operations,
where he told Ney that he must recognize the officer's
appointment or be sent back to France. The surrender
was made with a bad grace, to relieve which Ney pro-
ceeded to draw up plans for storming the fortress. But
this was forestalled by the garrison giving in on July 9th,
when the governor, who had met with an accident,
apologized to Ney for his inability to appear in uniform
for the handing over of his sword. The Marshal met
him with equal courtesy: eMonsieur le Gouverneur, you
have made too good use of it for us to think of taking
it from you.'
For notwithstanding their rivalry and feats of temper,
the Marshals were chivalrous fighters with the brave man's
habitual respect for duty on the part of others. The
injured prisoner 'was sure of careful treatment at their
hands, as may be shown by the case of Major Napier
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